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ABSTRACT 

Responses from inquiries to the superintendents of 
32 urban school systems across the country provided the basis for 
classifying and evaluating modes of decentralization and extent of 
community control. Main features of the school systems* operations 
are reported under nine categories: (1) decentralized decision making 

with centralized administration; (2) decentralized administration 
with centralized instructional and supporting services; (3) 
decentralized administration and instructional and supporting 
services; (4) partially decentralized administration; (5) 
decentralized administration with community participation in some or 
all the subdistricts; (6) decentralized administration and services 
with small degree of community participation; (7) centralized 
administration with control of some districts by a locally elected 
school board; (8) completely decentralized administration, each 
district being governed by a locally elected school board; and (9) 
decentralized administration being initiated. (JK) 
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DECENTRALIZATION AND COMMUNITY 

Education will not solve all of our city’s 
problems, but none of them will be solved with- 
out education," stated the superintendent of a 
large city school system. The validity of his 
remark is difficult to dispute in these days 
when the news media and popular magazines con- 
stantly remind us that large cities — especially 
those with "inner cities" — are in a state of 
crisis. A major target for reform in every city 
is the public school system. 

Such techniques as the middle school, the 
educational park, and busing have been offered 
as solutions to the problem of eliminating de 
facto segregation. The "cultural deprivation" 
of the ghetto child has been assailed by mas- 
sive outpourings of xederal funds for compen- 
satory programs. Notwithstanding such programs, 
the oft-repeated cry is heard that the urban 
schools are not responsive to the needs of ur- 
ban youth today. Two of the most frequently 
discussed administrative solutions to this prob- 
lem are decentralization and community control 
of schools. 

While the term "decentralization" occasion- 
ally is used interchangeably with "community 
control," there is a vast difference in actual 
practice. Decentralization is a managerial 
technique whereby a central authority delegates 
functional responsibility and some decision- 
making to officials of subunits of the local 
school system, each of whom administers schools 
in a particular geographic area. 

The term oormmity involvement is used in 
the title and text of this Circular to include 
both community control and community participa- 
tion. Although community control implies some 
form of administrative decentralization of de- 
cision-making and responsibility, it has a nar- 
rower meaning. Community control denotes de- 
cision-making and responsibility regarding the 
expenditure of money, by an elected group rep- 
resentative of the community served by a school 
or group of schools. Community participation 
encompasses any systematic and structured method 



INVOLVEMENT: A STATUS REPORT 

for enlisting community assistance and advice in 
the decision-making process. 

SCOPE OF THE STUDY 

It is emphasized that this Circular is a 
status report on administrative decentraliza- 
tion and community involvement in school admin- 
istration. For discussion of the pros and cons 
and politics of these subjects the reader is re- 
ferred to articles in the bibliography on pages 
54 and 55. 

In determining the scope of this report, 
consideration was given to the argument that 
when a board of education is elected to govern 
the schools, the community is thereby controlling 
the administration of the schools, and that in 
relatively small school districts the board of 
education is very likely representative of all 
the interests in the schools’ community. Doubt- 
less, too, in many smaller school systems with 
a centralized administrative structure various 
types of community participation exist, such as 
citizens’ advisory committees. However, it is 
with the larger school systems that this study 
deals — systems with so diverse and dispersed a 
population that without decentralization of de- 
cision-making, communication between the admin- 
istration and the many school communities is 
hampered by a many- layered centralized adminis- 
trative structure. 

It is recognized that some of the larger 
school systems with a centralized structure have 
also provided for meaningful community involve- 
ment. However, the decision was made to consid- 
er for this study only those systems in which 
community involvement exists in a decentralized 
structure . 

In May 1969 an inquiry was sent to super- 
intendents of the larger school systems, asking 
each to identify his system with one of the fol- 
lowing types of administrative structure: 

1. A centralized structure, wherein the line 
of administrative action is from central 
office staff to local school units. 
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2. A central-intermediate-local structure, 
wherein the line of administrative action 
is from the central office staff, through 
district or area officials, to local school 
buildings . 

3. A modified decentralized structure, where- 
in the school system is experimenting with 
decentralization and community control by 
having some local schools designated as 
decentralized units with local community 
councils or boards sharing in control of 
those units. (Other local schools in the 
system are under the jurisdiction of cen- 
tral and/or district officials.) 

The 29 systems which replied in the affirm- 
ative to the second and third descriptions were 
requested to prepare an article describing the 
history and functioning of decentralization 
and/or community control, or to submit printed 
materials from which ERS could prepare an ar- 
ticle. The 29 articles plus descriptions of 
proposed plans in three other systems, begin on 
page 5. The descriptions prepared by the Edu- 
cational Research Service were sent to the 
school systems for verification before being 
included herein. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 

The 32 systems represented in this Circu- 
lar have been divided into nine categories. 

Each succeeding category (except the ninth) 
represents one further step toward the estab- 
lishment of semi-autonomous community school 
boards. The nine categories and their distin- 
guishing features are discussed below. 

1. Systems with decentralized decision- 
making but with centralized administration . 

The two systems in this category have delegated 
to individual schools some authority in deter- 
mining the allocation of funds, and have set up 
a system for receiving staff advice on matters 
of school administration. The system is not 
decentralized administratively, i.e., divided 
into geographical areas headed by area adminis- 
trators . 

2. Systems with administrative decentral- 
ization but with centralized instructional and 
supporting services . These six systems have 
been divided into geographical areas in either 



a compartmentalized structure (e.g., K-8 and 
9-12) or an integrated structure (K-12) . Each 
area is headed by a local administrator who 
oversees the day-to-day operation of the schools 
in his territory. The principals report direct- 
ly to their area administrator. Instructional 
and supporting service supervisory personnel are 
based in the central office. The local admin- 
istrator's staff, at best, includes only an 
assistant and clerical staff. 

In some systems these local administrators 
report directly to the superintendent ; in others 
to a deputy superintendent who is responsible 
for the day-to-day operation of all schools in 
the system (the superintendent is the chief ad- 
ministrator responsible for defining program 
needs); and in still others of these systems the 
area administrator reports to an assistant or 
associate superintendent responsible for instruc- 
tion, administration, or operations. 

3. Systems with administrative decentral- 
ization AND decentralization of instructional 
and supporting services . All that was outlined 
above regarding administrative decentralization 
applies here, except that in these five systems 
instructional and supporting service supervisors 
are deployed on a permanent basis to the various 
geographical areas of the system. These super- 
visors report directly to the local administra- 
tor and are assigned by him to the schools in 
the area. It is important to note that no sys- 
tem has completely decentralized all supporting 
services. Such functions as transportation, 
school lunches, pupil accounting, etc., are us- 
ually centralized, although each area may have 

a "representative" to coordinate each of these 
services with the central office. 

4. Systems which are in the process of 
decentralizing and providing for community par- 
ticipation, i.e., systems in which only a few 
areas have been placed under a local administra- 
tor . Each of the three city school systems in- 
cluded under this heading has committed itself 
to gradual decentralization, designating one 
area at a time as a decentralized school dis- 
trict. In these subdistricts an organized method 
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for involving the community in school adminis- 
tration is part and parcel of the decentraliza- 
tion plan. Often the decentralization process 
in these systems began at the insistence of an 
organized community group. 

5 . Systems with decentralized administra- 
tion as in No. 2 above, and with community par- 
ticipation in some or all of the subdistricts . 
While operating under the organization of sys- 
tems described in No. 2 above, these six 
school systems have also established in some 
or all of their local districts a functioning 
elected community council or committee to serve 
in an advisory capacity to the school adminis- 
tration. 

6. Systems with decentralized administra- 
tion and services, as in No. 3 above, and with 
community participation in some or all of the 
local districts . These five systems have de- 
centralized instructional and supporting serv- 
ice supervisors throughout the system (see No. 3 
above) and have operating, in some or all local 
districts, elected community or school councils 
to provide the community a voice in the admin- 
istration of schools in the area. 

7. A system with some local districts 
controlled by a locally-elected community school 
board, while the remainder of the system remains 
under centralized .administration . As of this 
writing, only one school system fits this des- 
cription — Washington, D. C. New York City 
shared this category until the passage of events 
noted in the New York article beginning on 
page 42 of this Circular. 

8. A system which is completely subdivided 
into local school districts, each governed by a 
locally-elected community school board, i.e., a 
system with city-wide commitment to community 
control . New York City, by legislative action, 
has now assumed this organizational pattern, 

and until 1971 will be the only system in this 
category. The Detroit School System is in the 
early stages of planning for i piemen tation of 
a similar decentralization plan passed by the 
Michigan State Legislature in 1969. It will be 
noted that in New York this pattern applies 



only to the governance of elementary and inter- 
mediate schools. High schools, vocational 
schools, and specialized schools are still ad- 
ministered centrally in that city. 

9 . Systems which have or are developing 
proposals for administrative decentralization . 
Three systems have or are developing decentral- 
ization plans, but such plans have not yet been 
implemented and are subject to change. 

WHY DECENTRALIZE NOW? 

Administrative decentralization is a func- 
tion of size. No system which has decentralized 
administratively enrolls less than 50,000 pu- 
pils; the majority enroll over 100,000. 

The sheer number of people and size of area 
encompassed by the larger school systems makes 
effective management of the instructional pro- 
gram from a central location difficult. Thus, 
decentralization is not the answer to management 
problems unless it appreciably improves the day- 
to-day management of schools and the quality of 
the instructional program offered in them. The 
saving of money is not one of the benefits of 
decentralization; in fact, the additional staff 
required to man the various district offices in- 
creases the expenditures necessary to run the 
schools . 

The increase in expenditure can be justi- 
fied only by an accompanying increase in the 
quality of the instructional program, as a re- 
sult of closer supervision and management, 
greater responsiveness to the needs of children 
and desires of parents, and more time for cen- 
tral office personnel to concentrate on long- 
range planning for educational needs . 

It is the latter goal, long-range planning, 
that has resulted in the establishment in a num- 
ber of systems of a position with responsibility 
for evaluating the status of the educational pro- 
gram and facilities and for developing plans for 
future growth. Some school systems with a per- 
son whose primary responsibility is in this area 
are cited on pages 50-51. 

The second goal, responsiveness to the 
needs of children and desires of their parents. 
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has a close connection with the question dis- 
cussed below. 

WHY COMMUNITY CONTROL NOW? 

Community control of education is at the 
very origins of the educational system in 
America. As an example, the election of school 
commit tre members at town council meetings in 
New England is often cited. In fact, community 
control is still present in many small systems 
with elected boards of education. As the popu- 
lation of our country grew, particularly in ur- 
ban areas , and as school districts were consoli- 
dated in rural and suburban areas, the sense of 
identity with its schools has been lost in many 
communities . 

It would be unrealistic to deny that the 
black community's struggle for equal rights has 
been primarily responsible for recent demands 
for community control of schools. However, a 
number of other factors have had their effect 
on a general increase of interest in the af- 
fairs of schools. The many easily available 
channels of communication — especially televi- 
sion — and the public relations efforts of local 
school systems have given people a better idea 
of what goes on in their schools, as well as 
what "innovations" are available in other 
schools. The last few Presidential administra- 
tions have pressed for increased federal aid to 
schools, with resulting press notices and in- 
creased taxes. Likewise, local school taxes 
and bond issues have sharpened the public's in- 
terest in where its money goes. Certainly re- 
criminations and accusations aimed at education 
in the United States following the launching of 
the first Sputnik also had an effect. 

The pros and cons of community control 
have been hotly debated, and at this writing 
only New York City and Washington, D. C. have 
attempted to vest in an elected local. board 
the power to decide where monies shall, be spent 
in its schools. A third system, Detroit, is 
moving toward community control. At least two 
systems, after thorough study of the question 
by a group of laymen and school authorities, 



have recently recommended against the adoption 
of a plan for community control. 

In 1968-69 a Select Commission to Study the 
Pittsburgh School Board investigated the feasi- 
bility of adopting a plan of decentralization 
including local boards of education with veto 
power over the central board. The Commission 
rejected all plans submitted to it on three 
bases: 1) Community control has not yet proved 

workable on a city-wide basis in any system. 

2) Prior to 1911, Pittsburgh had a system of de- 
centralized control with many of the character- 
istics of the proposed systems; it was marked by 
graft, corruption, and incompetence in the 
schools. 3) Plans for community control sub- 
mitted to the Commission would establish sepa- 
rate school districts which would perpetuate seg- 
regation and therefore be illegal. The Commis- 
sion decided not to recommend any form of decen- 
tralization, save that which would decentralize 
certain administrative decision-making and ac- 
tions . 

In November 1969, the 68-member Philadelphia 
Commission on Decentralization and Community Par- 
ticipation (see page 36) drafted a proposal to 
the Board of Education recommending against the 
establishment of local boards with final author- 
ity for decision-making. (A three-member black 
minority report recommended such boards, however.) 

Although the Commissions rejected plans for 
community control, both encouraged increased com- 
munity participation at school building and dis- 
trict levels. Most systems represented in this 
study which have involved the community in de- 
cision-making have done so through advisory coun- 
cils rather than community school boards. 

FOOTNOTE 

As the 32 descriptions which follow demon- 
strate, decentralization and community involve- 
ment have taken different forms in each system. 
This report does not evaluate any of the plans; 
rather, it is a status report for persons con- 
cerned with urban problems and a starting point 
for discussion in systems considering plans for 
decentralization and community involvement. 




I - SYSTEMS WITH DECENTRALIZED DECISION-MAKING BUT WITH CENTRALIZED ADMINISTRATION 



RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 

Enrollment , fall 1969: 26,976 

Decentralization in the Riverside Unified 
School District is defined differently than in 
other systems in this report. There are no 
"districts-within-the-district" and thus no area 
administrators. In Riverside decentralization 
is regarded as a loosening of the tight controls 
over decision-making and execution of policy 
that often characterizes line-and-staf f organ- 
izations. This is not to say that tnere are not 
existing or developing district-wide policies 
and requirements which act as a kind of umbrella 
under which decentralized variations must occur 
within the general framework of policy. 

The intent is to give each school more au- 
tonomy as staffs, parents. - i.id students attempt 
to work out the most appropriate program for 
the school’s pupils. With such autonomy, of 
course, goes the responsibility for directions 
taken and the quality which results. 

Over the past two years school staffs have 
had a useful and stimulating introduction to 
decentralization by way of a large amount of 
control over their own budgets. Following the 
pattern outlined above, allocations for each 
school were derived by formula by the central 
administration. Then each staff was invited to 
study its own school’s program and to make de- 
cisions within its allocation as to whether the 
more flexible portions of the funds should be 
spent for more teachers, aides, capital outlay, 
etc. Interest and responsibility jumped as 
this kind of involvement became widespread. 
Committees on school program, involving parents 
and students, are now also beginning to func- 
tion. 

Veto power over policies or actions which 
are not consonant with district -wide policies 
still resides with the central administration 
and the board of education, but in practice 
this power is used much less often because a 
good interface has been achieved between the 
’’givens” and the ’’wants” and all segments are 
operating within the general policy framework. 





During the 1968-69 school year the school 
district of New Haven was divided into three 
subdistricts although decentralization of serv- 
ices was not part of this arrangement. Each 
subdistrict was administered by a Director of 
Administration-Supervision who was responsible 
to the Associate Superintendent of Schools. 

For the 1969-70 school year the decentral- 
ized administration was abandoned and a com- 
partmentalized structure adopted. The present 
organization is as shown in the organization 
chart above. Recent effort has been devoted to 
increasing community participation in the ad- 
ministration of schools. In 1968 the superin- 
tendent of schools appointed a School Committee 
on Citizen Involvement to accomplish two tasks -- 
(1) assisting school personnel to be more keenly 
aware of the dynamics of the community which 
have a direct relationship to problems within 
the schools; and (2) being available to parent 
and professional groups to discuss community 
involvement, and to enhance greater citizen in- 
volvement and closer school -community working 
relationships . 

The Committee included administrators, 
teachers, and two representatives of the tele- 
phone company who were "on loan" to the school 
system. It held numerous meetings, workshops, 
discussions, and conferences to familiarize it- 
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self with the issues connected with citizen in- 
volvement. Closed circuit television, made 
possible through the two telephone company rep- 
resentatives, was utilized, and Committee mem- 
bers studied pertinent literature on the sub- 
ject, On June 4, 1969, the Committee submitted 
to the Superintendent a proposal to form a School 
Council for each school in the city. 

In order for such councils to be viable, 
the Committee stated, there must be a clear 
understanding and commitment to the principles 
on which the structure is predicated, including 
the local school administrator's responsibility 
to cooperate with the School Council, The pro- 
posal offered rationale for the operation of 
the councils and recommended areas in which a 
School Council could assist the principal. The 
main areas and some of the Committee's specific 
suggestions for Council assistance are outlined 
below; 

Building and plant utilization . Set rules 
for use of school grounds and buildings within 
board rules, city ordinances, and contract ob- 
ligations, Survey school buildings and prepare 
requests for changes to be forwarded by the 
principal to the central office. Assist in pre- 
venting vandalism. Confer with central office 
people, architects, and contractors on planning 
for major changes. 

Discipline . Help develop dress and behav- 
ior codes with students and administration. De- 
velop appropriate levels of action in case of 
infractions of these codes. 

Student activity . Review suggestions from 
student groups for ultimate action by the prin- 
cipal, Suggest during- and after-school pro- 
grams, and promote and sponsor such activities. 
Help students build a greater interest in, and 
commitment to, their school by establishing a 
channel for them to express ideas regarding cur- 
riculum and general school programs. 

Personnel . Recommend criteria for consid- 
eration of personnel in all areas of school em- 
ployment, encourage suitable candidates to ap- 
ply, interview applicants after screening by 
personnel office, and recommend applicants to 
principal. Recommend adequate staffing, assist 
in outlining courses of training for parapro- 
fessionals, assist in recruiting for all posi- 
tions, and assist in inservice plans to achieve 
a better understanding of community and students. 

Curriculum . Become informed of educational 
developments through reports of resource people 
from within and without the system. Research 
new methods or programs in other cities, and 
recommend such programs be undertaken. Review 
texts and teaching materials before purchase and 
raise objections or questions to be pursued with 
people in the system who are affected. Recom- 
mend special classes or meetings to inform par- 
ents of new materials and methods. Locate com- 
munity resource people for the school , 



Communication . Keep informed, through the 
principal, of new policy developments within the 
school. Inform school staff, central adminis- 
tration, and student body of community develop- 
ments which will affect the schools and students. 
Inform the community of major or significant de- 
velopments in schools. Arrange for and promote 
individual and small group parent-teacher con- 
ferences. Maintain contact, and exchange infor- 
mation with other School Councils. Publish 
news of successful experimentation to the com- 
munity, other Councils, and the board. 

The School Committee on Citizen Involvement 
also made recommendations regarding the structure 
of the School Councils, and stated that each 
Council should create a set of guidelines, open 
all meetings to the public, and keep minutes of 
all proceedings. Recommendations regarding mem- 
bership on the School Councils were as follows: 

In elementary schools 

6 parents 

4 teachers 

1 or 2 other school personnel (civil 
service and paraprofessional) 

2 students from upper grades as non- 
voting members 

2 at-large nonvoting representatives 
to be selected from the community by 
the adult members of the council 

In middle schools 

8 parents 

6 teachers 

2 other school personnel (1 civil 
service and 1 paraprofessional) 

6 students 

4 at-large nonvoting representatives 
to be selected by other members 

In high schools 

10 parents 
8 teachers 

2 other personnel (as designated above) 

8 students 

6 at-large nonvoting representatives 
chosen by other council members 

Middle and high school councils must be 
representative of the various segments of the 
communities they serve. Principals are nonvot- 
ing members of their respective councils. If 
no member of the teachers' bargaining agent is 
elected to a council, the agent may appoint a 
nonvoting member to the council. 

In order to implement its proposals, the 
School Committee on Citizen Involvement recom- 
mended that: 

1. The Superintendent forward the report 
to the Board of Education, which should 
request comment and suggestions from 
community representatives and school 
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personnel; then the board should adopt 
a policy statement on School Councils, 

2. The Superintendent make clear to all 
personnel that there is a commitment 
on the part of the entire system to 
the Councils. 

3. A School Committee be appointed to 
implement the Councils. 

4. A central office staff member be 
designated coordinator to work with 
the committee and others to form the 
Councils--adequate secretarial as- 
sistance and a small budget to be 
given the coordinator. 

5. Each principal assign coordination 
with the Council to his assistant prin- 
cipal. 



6. PTA or parents group conduct elec- 
tions of parents to the Councils, 
even though membership in such a 
group is not required for election. 

7. The bargaining agent conduct election 
of teachers to School Council member- 
ship. (Teachers need not be members 
of the agent to vote or be elected to 
a Council.) 

8. All other school personnel be asked 
by their principal to elect their 
repres e nta tives . 

9. Student Councils or Congresses con- 
duct elections of students. 

10. Time be provided to all concerned to 
get the Councils operating by opening 
of the 1969-70 school year. 



II - SYSTEMS WITH ADMINISTRATIVE DECENTRALIZATION BUT WITH CENTRALIZED INSTRUCTIONAL 

AND SUPPORTING SERVICES 



GARDEN GROVE, CALIFORNIA 
Enrollments fall 1969: 52,805 
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Decentralization in the Garden Grove Uni- 
fied School District began in September 1968 as 
one part of a program of staff reorganization. 
The Superintendent and his staff had conducted 
a thorough review of the district organization, 
including the following: 

1. A management study authorized by the 
Board of Education and conducted in 1967. 

2. Examination of present assignments and 
functions. 

3. The size and scope of the district. 

4. The expected growth of the district. 

5. The trend toward decentralization in 
school districts across the country. 



6. The literature on district organiza- 
tion, especially relating to the need 
for improved articulation and commun- 
ication. 

7. Conferences with those staff members 
responsible for the management and 
evaluation of the program. 

8. The need for clear channels of com- 
munication with teachers and staff and 
the involvement of both in the future 
development of the district. 

As can be seen from the abbreviated organi- 
zation chart above, the district is divided into 
three geographical areas, each containing ele- 
mentary, intermediate, and high schools. Each 
area has an Area Administrator, who maintains an 
office in the central administration building 
and who reports to the Associate Superintendent 
for Administrative Services. 

The duties of the Area Administrator in- 
clude the following: 

1. Provides liaison between an area and 
the central office; represents the 
school and discusses school situations 
with appropriate central office staff; 
and interprets school policies and pro- 
cedures to school personnel. 

2. Administers and implements the educa- 
tional programs within an area; works 
with local school personnel to iden- 
tify program needs and to determine 
programs of learning to be offered; 
works with principals and teachers to 
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assess professional competencies, to 
identify professional needs, and to 
secure professional services and re- 
sources; works with the local school 
administration to determine staff 
needs and consults with the depart- 
ment of personnel in making appropri- 
ate teacher assignments; obtains needed 
services for the school (supervisory, 
staff development, curriculum, instruc- 
tional materials, pupil personnel, re- 
search and testing and evaluation) ; 
works with the local school adminis- 
tration as needed to secure the as- 
sistance of appropriate supporting 
service personnel. 

3. Participates with parent and community 
groups in matters pertaining to the 
Garden Grove Unified School District; 
explains school needs, policies, and 
procedures; reflects the concerns and 
opinions of parent and community 
groups to the central office staff," 

Supervisory, staff development, pupil per- 
sonnel, and other supporting services and staff 
are administered not by the Area Administrator 
directly, but by the Assistant Superintendents 
for Instructional Services (a new position cre- 
ated in 1968 as phase one of the staff reorgan- 
ization), for Personnel Services, for Pupil 
Services, and by the Associate Superintendent 
for Business Services. 



BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND (Towson) 

Enrollment 3 fall 1969: 115,000 

Superintendent 1 
Deputy Superintendent 1 



Assistant Superintendent, 
Division of Administration 



zzi — : 

S.E. 

Area 

Director 

Sec 'fy{ 

Prin. I 



N.E. 

Area 

Director 






Sec'ty 




Prin. | 



Central 

Area 

Director 

Sec'ty 

Prin. 



~r~ 

N.W. 

Area 

Director 

Sec'ty 

Prin. 



I ' . ' , 

S.W. 

Area 

Director 

Sec'ty 

Prin. 



The Baltimore County school system, which 
encompasses some 608 square: miles, is divided 
on a K-12 basis into five geographical areas. 
The Area Directors maintain offices in the cen- 
tral administration building. Instructional 
and supporting service personnel are deployed 
from the centtal office by the Assistant Super- 
intendents for Instruction, Business and Fi- 
nance, and Physical Facilities. 



HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY, FLORIDA (Tampa) 

Enrollmentj fall 1969: 102,280 



Superintendent 



Asst . 
Supt. 
Voc.- 
Tech . & 
Adult 
Ed. 



Asst. 
Supt . 
Instruc- 
tion 



Asst . 
Supt. 
Adminis- 
tration 



Asst. 

Supt. 

Busi- 

ness 



Asst. 

Supt. 

Person- 

nel 

Serv- 

ices 



1 Area I 
! Director 




Area II 
Director 




Area III 
Director 




Area IV ! 
Dire ctor • 


’ _1 




i _ 




1 




i : 


iPrincipalsI— jPrinc.-palsl-4Principals|."|Principals - 


*The Assistant Superintendents have 
authority over principals in their 
of responsibility . 


direct 

areas 



The elementary, junior high and senior high 
schools of Hillsborough County are divided verti- 
cally into four geographic regions each headed 
by an Area Director. As shown on the chart, all 
Area Directors report to the Assistant Superin- 
tendent for Administration. Although the prin- 
cipals are responsible to their respective Area 
Directors in the administration of the education- 
al ptograms of their schools, the five Assistant 
Superintendents in the central office have direct 
authority over principals in their own fields of 
responsibility. 

Each Area Director maintains an office in 
his respective area, and according to his job 
description, is "responsible for the general ad- 
ministration of the educational programs within 
his assigned area." 

Instructional supervisors are sent to in- 
dividual schools by the appropriate director in 
the central office ; these directors report either 
to the Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
or the Assistant Superintendent for Vocational- 
Technical and Adult Education. Most supporting 
and service personnel are deployed as needed to 
the various schools in the district. Exceptions 
are the Supervisors of Food Service and of Main- 
tenance--one supervisor in each specialty is 
responsible for an area of the district, al- 
though their offices are in the central adminis- 
tration building and they report to central of- 
fice Directors. 




